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No. IX. 


My dear L- We have now hung our globe in the heavens, 
and, by our computation, imperfect as it is, given some notion of its 
comparative importance among the worlds unnumbered and innu- 
merable that exist; we have surrounded it with an atmosphere, and 
sought into some of the modes of the formation of its present as- 
pects; and we now are ready to observe the actual lines upon the 
map, to ask their significance, and describe the very face of the 
country, as it is called. 

But there is a natural and an artificial way of teaching this part 
of geography, as well as of teaching every thing else ; and it is highly 
important in this, as in other branches of knowledge, to take the 
natural method ; else the details will not be long remembered. I 
have known of one teacher, whose method was to give a map to his 
scholars, and tell them to learn every town delineated upon it; and he 
considered that to be the best recitation, which consisted in naming 
the greatest number of places, and those least noted, because this im- 
plied the most thorough study of the map. The ambition of his 
scholars was excited, therefore, to find maps on which were put down 
places of little note, and which were not mentioned in common atlases, 
that they might, by such refinement of knowledge, bear away the 
medal from less fortunate seekers. But they will tell you now that 
this knowledge soon passed away from them, being associated with 
nothing in human or in natural history, but only with that desire to— 
excel which looks back with triumph to those left behind them, but’ 
forward to no valuable results. This is a sample of the artificial mode, 
though it is, | hope, an extreme case. 

And now for the natural mode. An intelligent observer of the ac- 
tion of the faculties, and the proper order of their development, sug- 
gested to me, a short time since, that maps made with an actual rep- 
resentation of the features of a landscape,—the mountains raised 
from the common surface, the rivers, lakes, seas, and oceans depressed 
below it,—would best convey an adequate idea of the reality. But al- 
though this would be so much more descriptive than mere lines, it 
would still have great inconveniences. Such maps, to be useful, must 
be very large, and would be unwieldy ; and, after all, they would con- 
vey no adequate idea of the scenery of nature, its vastness, its gran- 
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deur, or its beauty. It seems to me that every child who enjoys the 
sense of sight, can, by an effort of the imagination, easily produced, 
understand descriptions of natural scenery, which may be made to take 
the place of such maps as those just referred to. And the atlas never 
should be studied without this accompaniment. ‘The recollection of 
what meets the senses of children is so apt to overpower the more 
strictly internal operations of the mind, that great care should be taken, 
in education, to keep before it the thing signified, as well as the sign ; 
else the sign is remembered, without the thing signified, by which one 
class of faculties is educated more than another, and all things made 
disproportionate. If a teacher cannot tell stories and describe scenery 
over a map, let her read descriptions from books of travels which give 
lively accounts of countries. Such reading should be familiar to teach- 
ers, whether they wish to lecture or to read to their pupils ; for nothing 
else will supply the place of travelling and personal acquaintance with 
the scenery of the globe,—a privilege within the reach of but few per- 
sons. In the course of time, it is to be hoped that such books 
will be found in the teacher’s and in school libraries,—publications 
which cannot be too often recommended to public patronage. No 
one item in the present attempt to reform our educational system 
would be of such immediate and practical utility as the publication 
and diffusion of this class of books, which should be accessible to 
all, not only from their reasonable prices, but from the very fact 
that they are judiciously selected, for the purpose, from the range of 
all literature, with which, at present, only scholars can be intimately 
acquainted. 

In pursuance of the natural method, then, when you take up the 
map of the world, after pointing out the four quarters of the globe, 
with their great divisions, and the relative size and situation of the 
oceans,—consider the natural boundaries or outlines formed by moun- 
tains and rivers, before you touch upon the artificial ones of states 
and kingdoms. ‘The latter are constantly before the eye of the 
pupil, and, therefore, not wholly out of the range of his observation, 
while dwelling particularly upon what we may call the more natural 
features of the earth’s surface. Describe the scenery of the great 
mountain chains from their base to their summit, from their extreme 
northern to their extreme southern limits, or from west to east, as 
they may happen to range, thus showing the varieties of climate 
through which they pass, both on account of their differences of 
latitude, and, what is not less important in producing this result, 
their differences of elevation. The next survey may be of the 
basins of the rivers and lakes, and the various scenery which dis- 
tinguishes them. ‘The indentation of the coasts, including the larger 
seas, will form another topic for a distinct survey. These features of 
country, alone, will, if faithfully delineated, give a vivid conception of 
the scenery of the globe; for they will naturally lead you to speak of 
the productions of different countries, and all other particulars collat- 
eral to these. 

There are no hand-books of geography containing such views of the 
earth, which can be put into the hands of children, or conveniently 
used by teachers. Such lessons, therefore, must be prepared by teach- 
ers from various sources. I send you a specimen descriptive of the 
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mountain chains of North America, and will continue them if you de- 
sire it. The chief sources from which I draw the present one, are 
Darby’s View of the United States, and Murray’s Encyclopedia of 
Geography. Much of Darby’s View is given from his own personal 
surveys and observation. Where these failed him, he has availed him- 
self of the authenticated surveys of others. ‘To give an additional in- 
terest to the lesson upon mountain scenery, I associate with it, in a 
general way, the phenomena of climate, so dependent upon the eleva- 
tion and exposure of countries. 

It will be necessary for you to possess yourself perfectly of the facts 
contained in this description, and associate them with the delineations 
on the map, that you may be able to impress your pupils with the par- 
ticulars as you point out to them the locations of which you speak. 

Let us imagine ourselves floating, ina balloon, over our western con- 
tinent, and looking down upon the inequalities of its surface, and upon 
its rivers, sweeping in every direction to the ocean, and larger seas. We 
see North America divided by the Alleghany Mountains on the east- 
ern, and the Rocky on the western side, into three great though un- 
equal sections; and you will carefully call the attention of your pupils 
to these, and to their extent and shape. The summits of many of the 
Rocky Mountains rise far above the region of perpetual snow, the 
highest being estimated at 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
They stretch from the borders of the Arctic Ocean to the very isthmus 
which unites North and South America. The highest peaks of 
the Alleghanies on the other side of the continent do not attain 
an elevation of 7000 feet, and the character of the two chains is 
very different. ‘The Rocky Mountains are rugged, broken, in many 
places presenting evidences of former volcanic action, and sweeping 
down through vast desert regions, which appear to be destined to per- 
petual solitude ; whilst the Alleghanies are interspersed with rich and 
beautiful valleys, and present wide table lands on their very summits, 
with no unequivocal evidences of ever having been disturbed by inward 
fires. Here you will ask why it is that rivers which drain a vast 
extent of country, must rise in more elevated regions than those which 
drain only a small surface. If the Rocky Mountains did not rise far 
higher than the Alleghany, there would not be a sufficient descent be- 
tween the sources of the rivers and their mouths to give them a cur- 
rent; or, at most, it would be a sluggish one, and the whole land would 
be converted into a pool or marsh, If we did not see the lofty peaks of 
either range rising perceptibly above the rest, we could easily deter- 
mine their locations by observing the directions in which the vast rivers 
of this continent flow. From one table land in the Central Valley 
which lies between these two great systems of mountains, the basin of 
the St. Lawrence, consisting of the chain of great lakes which contain 
in their deep and wide chasms more than one half of all the fresh wa- 
ter upon the surface of our planet, pours its volumes to the Atlantic on 
the north-east, from an area of more than 500,000 square miles ; the 
Mississippi flows southward, draining with its confluents an area of 
1,099,000 square miles; on the west, another eminence supplies the 
head waters of the Missouri, which rushes through a gorge of the Rocky 
Mountains, five miles in length, and runs about 3000 miles, to its con- 
fluence with the Mississippi; also of the Columbia and Colorado, the 
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former of which flows 1500 miles to the Pacific Ocean. The sources 
of these three great rivers are within a few miles of each other,— 
gentle and trifling streams, which give no promise at their fountain 
heads of the wild and various courses they are destined to pursue be- 
fore they find the level of the ocean. Then there is Mackenzie’s River, 
and the other rivers which flow northward into the Frozen Ocean. 

Another such eminence, from which rivers flow, like radii from the 
centre of a circle, is perceived in the Alleghany chain, where the head 
waters of the Roanoke, Tennessee, Great Kenhawa, Cape Fear, Pedee, 
and other rivers, flow east, west, north, and south. Again, further north, 
the Susquehannah, Alleghany, Genesee, and other rivers, pour down 
the respective sides of another bold table land. These may be repre- 
sented on your globe by elevations upon its surface. A pin’s head 
would be much too lofty an eminence, in proportion to your globe, to 
represent the greatest elevations on the surface of our earth, for the 
highest mountain is not five miles above the general level ; but to ex- 
emplify your subject more distinctly, you might place even half a pea, 
or half an egg-shell, upon certain points of your little globe, and then, 
pouring a drop of water upon the summit of one of these, your pupils 
would see such a drop dividing and flowing in every direction. Dwell 
long on the courses of these mountain chains, on these table lands,— 
their extent, height, relative positions, &c.,—until the pupils see them 
in the mind’s eye as plainly as they can see a neighboring hill with the 
natural eye. In the town of Peru, in Berkshire county, there is a 
meetinghouse, situated on the height of the land, so that the rain which 
falls on the east side of its ridge flows eastward to the Connecticut, and 
that which falls on the west side, westward into the Housatonic River. 
Thus it is with the Alleghany and the Rocky Mountains, in reference to 
these vast extents of country. Multiply illustrations like this, until you 
are sure your pupils have a vivid conception of the subject. If your 
class has been able to make other globes upon the model of yours, it 
would be a useful exercise to seek upon the maps you have suspended 
before them, those points where many rivers take their rise, and desig- 
nate them in this way. I would suggest that small quantities of putty 
may be used for this purpose, or a few thicknesses of paper,—the upper 
layers being smallest in diameter ; and then some regard might be had 
to the proportions of mountain heights, though the smallest would ac- 
tually be out of proportion, comparing your globe with the real one it 
represents ; for the rind of an orange presents inequalities much greater 
than any which can be found on the surface of the globe. This fact 
you can demonstrate to your pupils, in this way :—The highest moun- 
tain is less than five miles in height ; the diameter of the globe is about 
8000 miles ; five is only one sixteen hundredth part of 8000; and your 
pupils never saw an orange so large or so smooth that the inequalities 
of the surface were not more than one sixteen hundredth part of the 
diameter. 

From the eastern side of the Alleghanies, or rather from the low ridge 
of hills at the base of these mountains, numerous rivers flow into the 
Atlantic Ocean, across the plain, of 60, 100, and 200 miles, that bounds 
its shores. From the Rocky Mountains on the western side of the con- 
tinent, many streams also flow to the Pacific; but the coast is much 
loftier than the eastern, the mountains approaching nearer to the shore. 
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Beyond the basin of the St. Lawrence toward the north, innumerable 
lakes repose on the plain, and many eminences of the northern system 
rise to the height of 2000 feet above it. We look down upon wide 
regions intervening between these lakes and mountains ; and, still fur- 
ther north, stretch to the Arctic Ocean lands that are called “ Barren,” 
from their obvious sterility and wintry desolation. On the west of the 
Mississippi, vast grassy deserts spread for hundreds of miles between the 
tributaries of the great rivers; and, on the south, these are bounded by 
impenetrable forests. ‘The wild Indians, and scarcely more wild buffalo 
hordes, hunt and roam over these wildernesses, which have never known 
the cultivating hand of man. 3,000,000 square miles, says Darby, are 
covered with the wild rice plant, which affords food for the tribes of 
Indians, and which, if cultivated, will render habitable immense tracts 
of country, which, without such a grain, must continue desolate. 

In Mexico, the mountains form a vast table land, 6000 feet above 
the ocean level, giving to that portion of the globe a genial and tem- 
perate climate, which is best appreciated by those who descend sud- 
denly to the valleys in its neighborhood, where the heat is excessive. 
Many volcanoes emit central fires from this region, and it is so inflam- 
mable that burning mountains rise in one night from the bosom of fer- 
tile valleys, changing the character of whole regions. 

Beyond the Isthmus of Darien, along which the range is not so lofty, 
it rises again to still greater heights than in the northern hemisphere. 
At the very equator, it shoots up into the volcanic summits of Chimbo- 
razo and Antisana, believed, till lately, to be the loftiest points on the 
earth; further south, on the southern borders of Peru, the peaks of 
Illimani and Sorata soar still higher, and are surpassed only by the 
highest of the Himmalayah, in Asia. Still further south, the heights 
are less considerable, and in the island of ‘Terra del Fuego, do not ex- 
ceed 6000 feet. From this range of mountains flow some of the largest 
rivers in the world. The Amazon flows across a plain of more than 
3,000,000 square miles, and carries to the ocean the waters collected 
from it in a course of 1000 miles, in nearly a direct line. South 
America, like North, has also a range of mountains on its eastern side, 
of inferior height and different character from the western. Its mid- 
dle plains, forming the basins of the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the La 
Plata, correspond to the great central valley of the north ; the low coun- 
try on the shores of the Pacific, from 50 to 200 miles in breadth, and 
the Atlantic slope, here thickly wooded, seem to repeat the main fea- 
tures of North America. The central valley of the North reaches 
the extremes of climate from the cold of the arctic regions to the 
vegetation of the tropics; and in South America, likewise, the two 
extremes are found in the inverse order. The degrees of latitude in 
which the different regions are found, are but one element of their cli- 
mates, however, for under the very equator the mountains rise beyond 
the region of perpetual snow ; and the table lands in the vicinity form 
the sites of cities which enjoy all the luxury of genial and tempered 
climates. The Orinoco flows 1500 miles through a plain whose 
area is estimated at 348,000 square miles, the La Plata through another 
comprehending 1,600,000. 

Now repeat, in reference to the southern, all that you have said in re- 
gard to the northern, part of the continent, and J shall be much mistaken 
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if you do not find your pupils’ minds struggling outward, and endeav- 
oring to grasp some more adequate views ‘of the great subject, than 
they have before possessed. 





[For the Common School Journal.} 


NOTICES OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
No. IL. 


( 111.) 
Dr. Watuis. 1653. 

In 1653, Doctor John Wallis, one of the founders of the Royal 
Society, published a grammar of the English tongue, written in Latin, 
for the use of foreigners. It is an able performance, and later wri- 
ters often refer to it as a work of standard authority. He attempted 
to exhibit the structure of our language without the aid of borrowed 
rules, and his method of analysis is generally simple and concise; but 
in laboring to free the language from the trammels imposed on it by 
other writers, he sometimes fell into the opposite extreme. 

The first forty pages of the work are devoted to a dissertation on 
speech, in which the author considers, philosophically, the formation 
of articulate sounds in the principal known languages. 

He contends that English nouns have neither case nor gender ; 
and it is worthy of remark that he classes that form of the noun 
which we denominate the possessive case with adjectives, and treats 
the words my, thy, his, &c., as pronouns. Many of our modern 
grammarians have exactly reversed this classification. 

He gives the articles a separate consideration, as one of the parts 
of speech, but says they are really adjective nouns, and obviously 
used in the same manner as other adjectives. ‘ Sunt autem revera 
nomina Adjectiva, et eodem plane modo usurpantur quo reliqua ad- 
jectiva.”’ 

He does not admit that our verbs have any modes, and he al- 
lows them but two tenses, the present and the preter-imperfect. 
The participles he describes in one of the chapters devoted to verbs, 
but says they are manifestly adjectives, and have in all respects 
(omnino) the nature of other adjectives, 

The syntax of the language is omitted entirely, and some other 
parts of the work are more or less defective ; but, taken as a whole, 
it is decidedly the most valuable grammar of our language which 
the seventeenth century produced. 

The reign of Queen Anne, which contributed so much to the 
elegance and refinement of our language, has also the credit of 
having produced the first English grammars adapted to general use. 
English grammar had up to “this time been taught through the me- 
dium of Latin grammar, though the evils of such a system had 
long been felt. One of the essay-writers of the day represented it 
as carrying tender wits a dark round-about way to let them in at 
a back-door.” Several rival authors now came forward, and attempted 
to improve upon the common mode of teaching this branch of 
study, the most prominent of whom was, 
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( Iv.) 
Joun Brigutitanp. 1710. 

His work is entitled “A Grammar of the English Tongue: with 
the Arts of Logic, Rhetoric, Poetry, §c. Illustrated with Useful 
Notes; Giving the Grounds and Reasons of Grammar in General.” 

Sir Richard Steele, a contemporary critic, who was engaged in 
the publication of the Tatler under the fictitious name of Isaac 
Bickerstaff, expressed his opinion respecting the merits of this gram- 
mar in a short notice, which I take the liberty to quote :— 

“The following Treatise being submitted to my Censure; that I 
may pass it with Integrity, I must declare, that as Grammar in 
General is on all Hands allowed the Foundation of All Arts 
and Sciences, so it appears to me, that This Grammar of the 
English Tongue has done that Justice to our Language, which, 
tll now, it never obtained. The Text will improve the most 
Ignorant, and the Notes will imploy the most Learned. I there- 
fore enjoin all my Female Correspondents to Buy, Read, and Study 
this Grammar ; that their Letters may be something less Anigmatic : 
And on all my Male Correspondents likewise, who make no Conscience 
of False Spelling and False English, I lay the same Injunction on 
Pain of having their Epistles exposed in their own proper Dress, 


in my Lucubrations. : 
y Isaac Bickerstaff, Censor.” 


The author has thoroughly investigated every department of the 
subject, and his work presents a striking contrast with many of 
eur modern hasty and superficial productions. The notes enter 
fully into the discussion of general principles, and form no meager 
treatise on general grammar. The tert was “only meant to be 
taught in the schools,’ and the notes were prepared for the “Use 
of Men and Women of Judgment and Learning.” 

All nouns throughout the work are commenced with capital 
letters, according to a custom somewhat prevalent at the time 
when it was written. The rules, definitions, &c., are given in 
poetry; but, to prevent any obscurity, the author has added, under 
each head, an explanation in prose. His general division of the 
subject is expressed as follows: — 


“Into four parts the Learn'd this Art divide: 
The First to Letters is precisely ty'd; 
The Second does to Syllables extend; 
The Third the various Rules of Words commend; 
The Fourth itself on Sentences does spend.” 

Part I. is devoted to a careful examination of the letters of our 
alphabet, and their different powers. ‘Two or three short extracts 
may not be without interest in this connection. 

‘“‘ (H) tho’ deny’d a Letter heretofore, 
We justly to the Alphabet restore.” 

“ Many words which now begin with a (g) before (e), were origin- 
ally spelt with (J), as Jentleman, not Gentleman ; and ought indeed, to 
be thus written always, which would avoid confusion in the spelling.” 

“The English (wh) is pronounced perfectly (hw), and the Anglo- 
Saxons us’d to place them so; and we cannot tell, how the succeeding 
English came to invert the Position, and set the (w) before the ().” 
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Part II., which treats of “ syllables,” occupies but a few pages, and 
ought not to have been made a distinct branch of the subject. 

Part III. is devoted to “ words,” which the author reduces to four 
parts of speech ; namely, Names, Qualities, Affirmatives, and Particles. 
The following is his definition of names :— 

“ Whate’er we see, feel, hear or touch or taste, 
Or in our Understanding’s Eye is placed, 
Names properly we call; for always they 
Some certain Image to the Mind convey ; 
As Man, Horse, House, Virtue, and Happiness, 
And all such words, as Things themselves express.” 
He makes pronouns an order of nouns, and calls them personal names. 
P egy 
Case and gender he says do not belong to English names; but he has 
the leading and the following state of personal names, (pronouns,) which 
correspond to the nominative and the objective case of later authors. 
The possessive case of nouns he classes with qualities, (adjectives,) after 
the example of Wallis. 
“Three kinds of Qualities there are we know, 
Which from their Names immediately do flow: 


First, from Possession we possessive call, 
And from all Names by adding (s) do fall.” 


So also the articles. 

“ (4), (an) and (the), we Qualities may name, 
Because their Use and .Vature are the same.” 

He investigates thoroughly the general nature and office of verbs, 
but devotes very little attention to their numerous modifications. He 
says nothing of mode, except in the notes, and recognizes but two 
tenses, the present and the past. 


“Two Times the English Language only knows, 
The first the present, next the passing shows.” 


Participles he refers to the class of qualities, (adjectives.) 


* Another Sort of Qualities there are, 
Which being, doing, suffering, declare, 
And Time imply, as present, past, to come, 
In some more plainly, more obscure in some. 
In (ing) it ends, when doing is expressed, 
In d, t, n, when suffering’s confessed.”’ 

He ranks the auxiliaries, may, can, do, will, &c., as principal verbs, 
and makes the verbs immediately following them infinitives, with the 
particle fo understood. In this he is sustained, essentially, by Wallis 
and Ben Jonson. 

The class which he calls “ Particles, or Manners of Words,”’ includes 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. 

Part IV., which treats of Sentences, (Syntax,) is short and unsatisfac- 
tory. He next introduces “The Art of Poetry,” and presents a very 
good view of the subject. Rhetoric and Logic complete the volume, 
but do not come within the consideration of these Notices. 


W. H. W. 








The apostle, in saying that “evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” has indirectly attested the tendency of good manners to purify 
from evil communications. 
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EDUCATION. 


[From the Weekly Visiter, Stockbridge, Mass. } 


The old Persians hit near the truth, when they defined the object 
of education to be to teach “ to shoot, to ride, and to speak the truth.” 
Few things will do more for the improvement of the interests of hu- 
manity, than those w hich teach a man to search for truth with dispas- 
sion, fortify him against temptation, awaken his desire for progress, 
call forth his affections, and his sympathies with what is good and no- 
ble. The effort, therefore, which Massachusetts is making to improve 
her Common Schools, and to create a high order of teachers throughout 
the State, is one of the noblest in which a community can engage. It 
is emphatically beginning the right way to do the right thing. 

Religion itself is an educator. Its province is to form character. 
And this is the province of the school. Give the child a teacher who 
exerts no moral influence, (if such a teacher can be found,) and you 
waste the seed-time of life. Give him a teacher whose influence is 
bad, and you sow tares, which, to the harvest day, will not be rooted 
out. Give him a teacher who is fitted in mind and heart, and who 
can pour that which he knows and feels into the minds and hearts of 
his pupils, and you place them under an influence, the fruits of which, 
time itself is too short to ripen. 

The wonders that have been done for the blind and the insane, 
show what can be done for the human soul under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, by genius and philanthropy. Whoever has read the 
reports of Dr. Woodward of the Worcester Asylum, must be convinced 
that were a tithe of the benevolence and wisdom, with which that won- 
derful man sways minds diseased, exercised upon the healthful and 
forming mind of the young, as startling results would be produced in 
our schools, as those in our lunatic asylums, which are justly the pride 
and wonder of the age. 

The marvellous effects of instruction on Laura Bridgman, (a little 
girl, blind, deaf, dumb, and having only an imperfect sense of smell,) 
and, indeed, all the proficiency of the pupils of Dr. Howe, which we 
have witnessed in Stockbridge, are the result of enlisting the energies of 
the very best of teachers in the country in behalf of those, many of the 
avenues to whose minds are closed by the loss of sight and other senses. 
But these skilful and benevolent men have found the means of pouring 
a light into God’s temple, where the natural windows are darkened, 
which eclipses the feeble daylight of those whose faculties are complete, 
but neglected. 

The object of the Board of Education of the State of Massachusetts 
is to do for our children what genius, directed by the noblest philan- 
thropy, is doing for the insane, the blind, the deaf, the dumb,—to rein- 
state Reason in her seat in the wayward, by the law of love,—to make 
those who are now blinded by ignorance and passion, to see,—to make 
the deaf to hear,—to give voice and expression to those powers and 
sympathies in the young, which, now dumb, need only to be taught, to 


speak. 





Errors in perception bring forth, some thirty, some sixty, and some 
a hundred fold of errors in conception, and these, errors in action. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 'THE REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF 
ROXBURY. 

The town now supports fourteen primary schools,—that is, schools 
kept by females, and designed for children between the ages of 4 and 
8 years. These institutions are humble in name and appearance, but 
in point of importance to the interests of education, and the welfare of 
the community, they are not surpassed, nor equalled, by seminaries of 
any other grade, however high. ‘he objects of them are different from 
those of other schools, and their management should of course be dif- 
ferent. Children of that age require the most judicious treatment. 
They cannot be subjected with impunity to the same rigid task-work, to 
the same long-continued confinement, as older children. ‘They must 
not have their attention confined for any long time to books or hard 
lessons, or any thing that requires close, continuous reasoning. ‘Their 
memories should not be strained and fagged by things beyond their 
comprehension. They cannot go on with the regular book-work and 
steady lesson-getting routine, which will be proper ata later age. Their 
bodily and mental constitution will not bear it. Nature never intended 
that their brain and nervous system should be excited so early, and 
stimulated, by being pressed forward into studies and attainments which 
they instinctively revolt at. Their health will suffer. They will lose 
their roses. ‘Their minds will be overstrained, and eventually weak- 
ened, and they will afterwards be found wanting in that bodily and 
mental robustness of which the foundation should be laid in early 
childhood. 

And yet their mental vivacity must be kept alive. The natural ac- 
tivity of their minds must not be suffered to die out or run to waste, 
and that curiosity which they all have, more or less, of knowing things, 
and their moral dispositions especially, must be watched, fed, and well 
directed. Here isa most difficult and delicate task fora teacher. Her 
complex duty seems to be this: to teach things more than words; to 
take care that every child acquires a distinct, clear, correct, and full ut- 
terance of words, which is often a very difficult task ; to watch against 
all those artificial, sing-song tones, which, once acquired, are seldom got 
rid of afterwards, and which do more mischief to the child than she can 
balance by the value of any lessons she may make them learn; to be 
satisfied with a moderate command of language, and to be more anx- 
ious to have them read with simplicity, than to have them recite diffi- 
cult and abstruse pieces with fluency ; to give them, as has been said, 
“a lap full of the blossoms of knowledge, unsorted and plucked as 
they have come to hand.” 

She must so regulate the ventilation, and the hours of play and study, 
as to keep them in blooming health, the cheek ruddy, the eye spark- 
ling, the frame elastic, or at least take care that they be none the less 
so for going to school. She must make it a main point to secure to 
them a happy temper and transparent dispositions, sympathies prompt 
and kind, and a habit of implicit obedience, reasonable, respectful, and 
cheerful. The parent who finds his child so trained, and in this state, 
at the age of 7 or 8, so far as it has been dene at school, may well be 
satisfied with the school. 

To accomplish these objects fully, requires, we truly believe, more 
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skill and true wisdom, than any other situation throughout our whole 
system of public instruction. 

Of course our primary schools are very far from perfection. There 
is room enough for improvement. We must, however, in justice to our 
teachers, declare our belief that they are generally as good as others of 
their grade, public or private, hereabouts or elsewhere ; that our teachers 
have been prompt and efficient to carry out any views the committee 
have expressed to them, and are as well qualified to execute, as we are 
to dictate, improvements. 

Grammar Schools,—for children of 8 years and upwards. The ob- 
jects of these schools are more definite and simple, and we will not re- 
mark upon them. We have three schools of this grade under our care, 
the Westerly, the Dudley, and the New Brick. We pronounce these 
to be all in excellent condition. They are well attended, and appear 
to enjoy the confidence of the people of their respective districts. And 
in all matters both of discipline and instruction, their appearance has 
been very gratifying to the committee, as we believe it has been to oth- 
ers. We see no occasion to mike any distinction among them as to 
their merits. As, however, the New Brick school has been built and 
gone into operation since the last annual report, we may say a word 
upon that particularly. 

The people have incurred great expense in establishing that school ; 
but they are already reaping the reward of their liberality. ‘The school 
is an honor and a blessing to the town, in a degree hardly to be esti- 
mated in dollars. There is a spacious, airy, healthy, elegant hall ; 
fine a schoolroom as can be found in the land; and there are 200 
boys in it,—as fine and promising a set as one would wish to look upon. 
They are brought together from all conditions in life ; but there is a 
spirit about the establishment, that makes them present a general, al- 
most a uniform appearance of neatness and decorum in person and 
manners, of intelligence, order, and industry. The discipline of the 
place is apparently perfect. There are life and animation about every 
thing done there. ‘The scholars seem interested in the studies, and 
zealous for the credit and honor of the school. There is work going 
on there to good purpose. We have spoken of this school particularly 
because it is a new one. The others, we believe, are equally good. 
They all have imperfections and deficiencies ; else how could they be 
expected to improve next year? which they must and will. But we 
believe they are right and safe in their apparent determination to be 
outdone in future only by themselves. 

With regard to our public schools generally, both the primary and 
crammar, we believe we may now say with confidence, that they afford 
as good means of education as money can buy. Our poorest citizens 
may feel satisfied, that if they will send their children punctually and 
regularly to school, from the age of 4 or 6 years to 16, they will enjoy 
as “good privileges as the richest can obtain at any price, and will be as 
thoroughly educated. Whether on the point of manners and morals, 
or of studious and orderly habits and literary progress, we see no rea- 
son to doubt that our public schools in general will compare advanta- 
geously with any other, public or private. Our school tax is high, but 
there is this advantage about it,—that it affords the best means of edu- 
cation to all our inhabitants, of all classes, and that there is no necessity 
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or occasion, except from motives of personal preference or taste, to pay 
a single dollar for the object, except what we pay in our tax bill. If the 
tax is high, that is all we need to pay. 

The Eliot school, on Jamaica Plain, stands in the plan of a town school, 
and is in part supported by the town. But the trustees bear the greater 
part of the expense of maintaining it, and it is entirely under their 
care and control. That school is by far the smallest in town, 1n propor- 
tion to the population. ‘There is no reason to suppose that the educa- 
tion of youth is neglected in that part of the town. On the contrary, 
there probably is no part where so much money is paid for that object, 
or where the children more universally go to school. ‘There is no class 
of people there so likely to be indifferent to the importance of the ob- 
ject as in the easterly quarter of the town. But the people there seem 
to prefer private schools. They patronize these extensively. Of course 
the public school is small and dwindling. Under such circumstances, 
any public school must decline. It loses many of the best scholars that 
properly belong to it. It ceases to be the object of chief interest, with 
those who should be its pillars. It necessarily, however unintention- 
ally, comes to be deemed of a lower cast as to respectability and lit- 
erary advantages. The fact is, no public school can flourish any where, 
unless it enjoys the confidence and patronage of all classes of the in- 
habitants. Once let the impression prevail, that few go to the school 
except those who cannot well afford to go elsewhere, and you nearly 
kill it. It can have but a sickly and inefficient existence. ‘There isa 
spell upon it, that benumbs and paralyzes it. * * * 

It is observable, especially in the easterly part of the town, that there 
are numbers of boys, who seem to be growing up without any school 
education at all. ‘The greater part of them belong, we suppose, to our 
foreign population. We learn that their parents generally wish them 
to attend school, and indeed direct them to go; but they seem not to 
have sufficient authority, or do not exercise it with sufficient energy, to 
enforce obedience. So they play truant. ‘They may be seen, separ- 
ately or in small squads, in the streets and public places, at all hours 
of the day, losing their time, and fitting themselves for any thing but 
for the useful and honest pursuits of life. ‘They constitute a party 
among boys, and endeavor, by ridicule or persecution, to seduce or drive 
from school other boys of their own condition, to join them. They may 
generally be distinguished from our school children of the same class in 
society, by shabbiness and dirtiness of dress and person, by the obvious 
want of self-respect, by bad manners and bad language. It is a most 
pitiable sight. ‘The public are in no fanciful sense responsible for those 
neglected boys. Every consideration, both of humanity and public in- 
terest, should direct our attention to their case. How much power 
have teachers and committees to enforce their attendance at school 
when their parents desire it? And cannot the citizens generally, each 
man within the little sphere of his own acquaintance, consider it his 
duty and privilege to codperate with such parents, in bringing their 
children within the humanizing, elevating influence of our public 
schools, and save them from a career of ignorance, idleness, and ruin, 
and the community from the burden and the disorder which they will 
entail upon it ? 

With respect to those children who do usually attend school, the im- 
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ortance of a constant and punctual attendance is not felt so univer- 
sally and forcibly, as could be wished. It is not understood as it ought 
to be, how much the frequent absence of scholars retards their prog- 
ress, far beyond the proportion of the time thus actually lost, or how 
much it disturbs the operations of the whole school, and increases the 
labors of the teacher, while it renders those labors far less effectual for 
the good of the whole. No one thing would do more to secure a fur- 
ther improvement in the condition of our schools, than a greater atten- 
tion on the part of parents to the importance of this subject. 





SINGING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


{Extract from the Report of the School Committee of Portland. } 


Vocal Music, which had been introduced, by way of experiment, 
into some of the schools, the preceding year, has, for the past, been a 
regular exercise in nearly all of them; and the committee are now pre- 
pared to give their decided testimony to the benefits accruing from it. 
They have been watchful to observe its influence on the sc tholars, that 
they might give an intelligent opinion as to the expediency of continu- 
ing it, as a constituent branch of education. They are satisfied, beyond 
all question, that it would not only be injudicious, but bad economy,— 
indeed, a severe calamity,—to dispense with it. They regard the small 
appropriation made for instruction in music, as a most profitable ex- 
penditure. There is an attraction in the music, which attaches children 
to the school, makes them more constant in their attendance, and more 
punctual to the hour. So far from impeding their progress in other 
branches, it greatly aids it. The lassitude, brought on by sitting long 
in one position, or by poring listlessly over books, or by inhaling an at- 
mosphere, the vital quality of which the respiration of some one or two 
hundred children has partially exhausted, is driven away, at once, by a 
lively, patriotic song; and the mind,—its energies restored,—returns 
with fresh vigor to its task. Often have the committee witnessed, and 
themselves participated i in, this effect, in their visits to the schools. It 
is like “the shadow of death turned into the morning.” As a source 
and means of enjoyment, it cannot be too highly appreciated. ‘They 
know no way in which the same amount of money could be made to 
purchase so much happiness for our children. Of course, its influence 
must be great in meliorating their bad tempers ; and, consequently, in- 
valuable as a means of moral education. It supplants and banishes 
from use, and eventually from memory, those wanton, profane, and cor- 
rupting ditties, which are “caught” in the streets and thoroughfares; and it 
furnishes healthful and useful amusement for the nursery and the “ sit- 
ting-room.” Families, whose children are connected with our public 
schools, begin to speak of some of these benefits as already re alized. 
Further, music is much better learned in the day school, than in schools 
established for the sole purpose of teaching it. The elements learned 
at one lesson are not forgotten, and the skill acquired by practice is 
not lost, by the intervention of a long season before another is attempt- 
ed; the voice is not exercised to hoarseness, nor the lungs to a dan- 
gerous exhaustion. Skill in music is an acquisition of equal interest 
and importance to all classes. Singing is deemed an indispensable part 
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of public worship by nearly all denominations ; and the cost of the ac- 
quisition, if made in the public schools, will be but a fraction, compared 
with the expense of sustaining separate schools, which, after all, will be 
less successful. Music affords a medium for performing a part of the 
devotional exercises of a school, to which no denomination makes any 
exception.* 


* « Let me make the songs of a nation,and I care not who makes the laws.”’—The man 
who uttered this sentiment well knew human nature, and how it might be successfully 
moulded, so as to give human society one shape and character rather than another. If 
music is to be generally introduced into the schools of our country, the character of the 
song-books is a matter of paramount importance. The remark applies to the odes them- 
selves, as well as the tunes, in which they are to be sung. They should be chaste, writ- 
ten in good taste, and conveying only the purest sentiments. They should be made sub- 
sidiary to the cultivation of the moral virtues. The school song-books now in the market 
are all deficient in Temperance songs. Will our lyric poets, and our composers of mu- 
sic, set themselves to the work of supplying this deficiency? Itis a noble field for gifted 
minds and benevolent hearts,—one which they might occupy with immeasurable benefits 
to society. It is not mere journeymen’s work, that will meet the exigency; it must be 
the product of a master’s genius. 





DISPOSAL OF THE PUBLIC LANDS FOR THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION. 


[A copy of the following petition has been sent to us for publica- 
tion,—a request with which we gladly comply. In connection with it, 
we publish an extract from Dr. Channing’s Lecture “On Self-Cul- 
ture,” which advocates, with his accustomed ability, the same cause. 
ip. ] 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled :— 





The memorial of the undersigned, inhabitants of county, in 
the State of , respectfully showeth : 

That the present state of this country exhibits a crisis rarely wit- 
nessed in any nation, and unparalleled in the history of our own. A 
great and mighty republic, free from debt, with superabundant re- 
sources, both in land and revenues, which are a prolific source of jeal- 
ousy and contention, is now possessed of abundant power, and urged 
by the most cogent motives, to perfect and perpetuate its just and 
free institutions by means of education. 

Without universal intelligence, there cannot exist the unanimity of 
purpose and action essentially necessary to watch and to defend 
freedom’s cause ; and even a people who should succeed in throw- 
ing off the shackles of despotism, if not generally enlightened, would 
soon relapse into licentiousness, or be betrayed into the tyrannic 
power of new task-masters. Witness the repeated and desperate, 
but successless efforts for emancipation, made by Greece, Poland, 
Ireland, France, and Italy. The degree of liberty and security yet 
enjoyed in this country, arises from education. But owing to dif- 
fering circumstances of emigration, settlement, soil, labors, &c., the 
facilities for popular instruction have been, now are, and, without 
extraordinary assistance from the general goverfiment, ever must be, 
unequal in the extreme, in different states and sections of the coun- 
try. It is also essential that the progress of education should keep 
pace with the increase of our population, which is rapidly becom- 
ing as dense as the thickly-settled portions of Europe. 
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The United States Constitution requires Congress “to provide 
for the general welfare,” and ‘to guaranty to every state in the 
Union a republican form of government ;” and the great majority 
of the State constitutions require the Legislatures to provide for the 
general education of the people. To effect these just objects, it is 
necessary that a regular and comprehensive system of Common 
Schools be established and supported in each State; and the means 
are now at the disposal of Congress, by which to provide, by the 
immediate passage of a law, and as soon as possible by an amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, that,— 

The net proceeds of all the public lands be annually distributed 
among the States in the ratio of representation, and be by them, 
respectively, invested for the support of Common Schools, and its in- 
terest so applied, one half, at least, being devoted to the direct and 
essential purposes of general education. 

That sections of the public land, not exceeding 100 acres, may, 
however, be sold to actual settlers, on credit; and 

That, until the national revenues shall be reduced to the standard 
of expenses, at least one half of the surplus shall be appropriated 
and applied to education, in the same manner as the interest of 
the lands. 

This measure would tend to expand and strengthen the physical, 
intellectual, and moral faculties of every family, and, at no distant 
period, of every individual in the nation; it would guide and im- 
prove, alike, the operations of the head, the heart, and the hands. 
On its adoption it depends, whether this great and free people shall 
pursue a course irregular and retarded, perhaps retrograde or down- 
ward, to decline into apathy, sink into depravity, and. expire in con- 
vulsions ,—or whether, with accelerated pace, they shall follow the 
elevated path to honor, peace, and virtue, marked out by our sub- 
lime republican institutions. 

These appropriations to education should be hailed as the har- 
binger of liberty and happiness, by all freemen, by all men who 
wish to be free, and to have freedom and virtue extended and 
perpetuated. “Can it be,” said Washington, “that Providence 
has not connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its vir- 
tue?” The experiment, at least, is recommended by every senti- 
ment that ennobles human nature. 

Your memorialists most earnestly and respectfully petition your 
honorable body to give this subject your serious consideration, and 
to make the above appropriations to general education. 


{From Dr. Channing’s Lecture on Self-Culture. } 


There is another mode of advancing education in our whole coun- 
try, to which I ask your particular attention. You are aware of 
the vast extent and value of the public lands of the Union. By 
annual sales of these, large amounts of money are brought into 
the national treasury, which are applied to the current expenses of 
the government. For this application there is no need. In truth, 
the country has received detriment from the excess of its revenues, 
Now, I ask, why shall not the public lands be consecrated, (in whole 
or in part, as the case may require,) to the education of the people? 
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This measure would secure at once what the country most needs, that 
is, able, accomplished, quickening teachers of the whole rising genera- 
tion. The present poor remuneration of instructers is a dark omen, 
and the only real obstacle which the cause of education has to contend 
with. We need for our schools gifted men and women, worthy, by 
their intelligence and their moral power, to be intrusted with a nation’s 
youth ; and to gain these, we must pay them liberally, as well as afford 
other proofs of the consideration in which we hold them. In the pres- 
ent state of the country, when so many paths of wealth and promotion 
are opened, superior men cannot be won to an office so responsible 
and laborious as that of teaching, without stronger inducements than 
are now offered, except in some of our large cities. The office of in- 
structer ought to rank and be recompensed as one of the most honor- 
able in society ; and I see not how this is to be done, at least in our 
day, without appropriating to it the public domain. This is the peo- 
ple’s property, and the only part of their property which is likely to be 
soon devoted to the support of a high order of institutions for public 
education. This object, interesting to all classes of society, has pecu- 
liar claims on those whose means of improvement are restricted by 
narrow circumstances. ‘The mass of the people should devote them- 
selves to it as one man, should toil for it with one soul. Mechanics, 
Farmers, Laborers !—let the country echo with your united ery, “ The 
Public Lands for Education!” Send to the public councils men who 
will plead this cause with power. No party triumphs, no trades-unions, 
no associations, can so contribute to elevate you as the measure now 
proposed. Nothing but a higher education can raise you in influence 
and true dignity. The resources of the public domain, wisely applied, 
for successive generations, to the culture of society and of the individual, 
would create a new people, would awaken, through this community, in- 
tellectual and moral energies, such as the records of no country dis- 
play, and as would command the respect and emulation of the civilized 
world. In this grand object, the working men of all parties, and in 
all divisions of the land, should j join with an enthusiasm not to be with- 
stood. ‘They should separate it from all narrow and local strifes. 
They should not suffer it to be mixed up with the schemes of poli- 
ticians. In it they and their children have an infinite stake. May 
they be true to themselves, to posterity, to their country, to freedom, 
to the cause of mankind! 








MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


The Massachusetts Board of Education consists of ten members. His Excellency John 
Davis, Governor, and His Honor George Hull, Lieut. Governor, are members, ex of- 
fietis. The other members, in the order of their appointment, are as follows :—Robert 
Rantoul, Jr., Esq., of Beverly, in the county of Essex ; Rev. Thomas Robbins, D. D., of 
Rochester, in the county of Plymouth; Hon. Charles Hudson, of Westminster, in the 
county of Worcester, member of Congress; Hon. George N. Briggs, of Lanesborough, 
in the county of Berkshire, member of Congress; Hon. Wm. G. Bates, of Westfield, in 
the county of Hampden; John W. James, Esq., of Boston, in the county of Suffolk ; Dr 
Elisha Bartlett, M.D., of Lowell, in the county of Middlesex; and Rey. Dr. Heman 
Humphrey, President of Amherst College, of Amherst, in the county of Hampshire. 
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